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language. This is invariably the raciest and the most idiomatic
Turkish of which the author is capable, and is in the strongest
possible contrast to the artificial Persianised dialect of con-
ventional literary poetry. And so these otherwise contemptible
productions preserve for us something of the colloquial lang-
uage of their day, which but for them would have passed
altogether into oblivion; for the prose literature is as affected
and unnatural as the poetic and has equally little in common
with the speech of everyday life. There are, however, in
such humorous poems very frequently a number of allusions
to localities bearing significant names in the neighbourhood
of the places where the work is written, which together with
local and sometimes now obsolete expressions and a crowd
of playfully introduced technicalities connected with the trades
or professions of the actors in the stories, combine to render
it often extremely difficult to fully understand all that the
author meant.

The first of the two following passages from the Micrajiyya
opens the poem and describes the night when the Ascension
took place. The second relates what happened to the Prophet
when in his Celestial journey he reached *the Lote-Tree
beyond which none may pass,' and had to leave behind his
guide Gabriel and his steed Buraq.

From the Mfrajiyya. [311]

All hail to thce! O happy-staricd, O favoured and most blessed night,

The title of \vhose fame's the head-line of the chapter 'Esia' hight. '

Bcfoie the sun-biide's radiant face the evening hung a rosy veil,

The stellar largesse2 yielded matchless gems untold and infinite.

"IVas ne'er the lunar disc; the gloomy deep of night did suige and s\\ell,

1  The seventeenth chapter of the  Koran  is entitled  ^Esid," because the
word  esra,  meaning, lhe tiansported by niyht,' occuis in the opening veise.

2  [Sachi,  like  the  Arabic nithar, denotes coins cast about on occasions of